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MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN STODDERT, FIRST 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES 

NAVY. 

By HARRIOT STODDERT TURNER. 
(Read before the Society, May 16, 1916.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says that a child's education 
begins with that of his grandfather. James Stoddert, 
grandfather of Benjamin Stoddert, First Secretary of 
the United States Navy, was a Scotchman by birth, a 
man of education and a surveyor by profession. He 
brought a wife with him to Maryland about 1650 and 
some means, which he invested in land, and settled 
near LaPlata, where many Stoddert tombs still exist. 
"In 1718 he was appointed to survey and lay out 
Annapolis anew" and in the same year he and Col. 
John Addison together patented "Friendship," a tract 
of 3,125 acres, part of which now belongs to the John 
R. McLean estate and still bears the quaint old name 
redolent of eighteenth century sentiment given it by 
its first patentees, Addison arid Stoddert. It is now 
beautifully improved, and is yearly thrown open to 
some of the charitable societies of Washington, who 
give picturesque garden parties on the grounds. The 
"Friendship" between the Stoddert and Addison fam- 
ilies which prompted the name still exists unbroken 
after nearly two hundred years— 1718 to 1916. 

Thomas Stoddert, youngest son of the surveyor, in- 
herited twelve hundred acres of the original Falls Run 
tract from two of his brothers who died young. He 
married Sarah Marshall, daughter of "Thomas Mar- 
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shall, Gentleman, ' ' of Marshall Hall, at present a well- 
known summer resort. They were the parents of Ben- 
jamin Stoddert. Family tradition says that Thomas 
Stoddert was captain in the British Army and killed 
in Braddock's defeat July 9, 1755, but on the 15th of 
September of that year Gov. Sharpe of Maryland wrote 
to Calvert: "I have not heard that any enemy has been 
seen in this Province since Col. Dunbar left us but the 
people who lived beyond Tunalloway Creek where 
Lieut. Stoddert and fifteen men have built a stoccado 
(stockade) Fort, have, I am informed, all left their 
plantations so that the country is deserted for 30 miles 
Eastward of Col. Cresap's." 1 Again on January 5, 
1776, Sharpe writes to Calvert as follows, which shows 
that Stodd'ert was alive then: "In the mean time I sup- 
port Captain Dagworthy's company at Fort Cumber- 
land and Lieut. Stoddert 's party at Tunalloway out of 
the money that was subscribed by the Gentlemen for 
that purpose. These parties I believe have been in 
great measure the Protection of our People while num- 
bers of People in Pennsylvania have been cut off within 
Ten miles of our Forts. The Government of that Prov- 
ince has at last accepted a bill for £55,000 to be struck 
in paper and sunck (sic) in four years." 2 

The Stockade at Tunalloway is referred to by the 
Maryland Gazette of that year when it says "Some 
men were scalped near Stoddert's Fort"— but the reso- 
lute pioneers at Fort Cumlberland and Fort Stoddert, 
though small in number, stopped the advance of the 
French and Indians, and saved from devastation the 
beautiful valleys of the Cumlberland and Shenandoah. 

Benjamin Stoddert, the only son of Lieut. Thomas 
Stoddert and Sarah Marshall, was born in 1751 in 

i Maryland Archives. 

2 Maryland Archives, Sharpe 7 s Correspondence, Vol. 2, page 3336. 
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Charles County. He had one sister, Sarah, who was 
the ancestress of the Matthews family of Georgetown. 
He appears to have been in Pennsylvania, possibly, as 
has been suggested, as a student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, as he enlisted in Captain Hartley's "Ad- 
ditional Continental Eegiment of Cavalry' ' which was 
raised in Pennsylvania 3 and which he joined on the 13th 
of January, 1777. When serving as Captain in it he 
was severely wounded and disabled at Brandywine, 
which wound he suffered from until the day of his death 
but refused a pension, as he was of the independent 
spirit of the patriots of the Eevolution who felt able 
to support themselves and their families without help 
from a paternal government. In his later years he 
wrote a letter to John Templeman, of Georgetown, then 
in New England (this letter is now at the Congressional 
Library) in which he says : ' i Brought up a merchant, 
the Revolutionary War commenced just as my appren- 
ticeship ended. I entered the Army, after two or three 
years was made (in 1779) Secretary of the Board of 
War but before the War ended returned to Maryland 
to marry looking to commerce as the means by which 
I was to support a family. ' ' His appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Board of War, which the Journals of 
Congress say was unanimously made, threw him into 
close association with John Adams, who was president 
of that Board, and probably finally led to his selection 
by Adams as First Secretary of the United States 
Navy. 

On June 7, 1781, a marriage license was issued at 
Marlboro, Prince George's County, to Benjamin C. 
Stoddert and Rebecca Lowndes, daughter of Chris- 
topher Lowndes of Bostock House, Maryland. It was 

8 This explains why his name is not recorded in the Maryland Rosters 
but is found in the Pennsylvania Archives. 
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about this time that some Federalists proposed to an- 
nex Canada— and young Stoddert's fervid Bevolution- 
ary patriotism made him call himself Benjamin Canada 
Stoddert! a name he afterwards dropped as easily as 
the project for the annexation of Canada was ultimately 
dropped by the United States. 

The young Captain of the Rebel Army was drawn by 
his marriage into an atmosphere both monarchical and 
nautical. His father-in-law was an Englishman, 
"Christopher Lowndes, Merchant," as Mrs. Ann 
(Bladen) Tasker called him in her will, which left to 
her four daughters and heirs, Mesdames Dulany, Ogle, 
Lowndes and Carter a fortune of £70,000. Mr. Lowndes 
was one of the founders of Bladensburg in 1746. 
It was named for his wife's uncle, Thomas Bladen, 
royal governor of Maryland in 1742, whose nephew, 
Lord Hawke, was the most famous English sailor of his 
time, 1705-1781. "As an admiral at sea— and on his 
own element, Hawke has had no superior." 4 The 
mother of these Bladens was Lady Isabella Fairfax, of 
the same family as Lord Fairfax. 

Mr. Lowndes built ships on the Eastern Branch 
which were floated down on that once important stream 
to Norfolk and thence to the West Indies. Councillor 
Robert Carter, of Nomini, who married another of the 
Taskers, sent wheat in his own ships to Leghorn, Italy, 
and we have all read in Weems's "Life of Washing- 
ton" of the excellence of the flour made from wheat 
grown at Mt. Vernon and shipped directly to foreign 
ports by General Washington, showing the existence 
then of a flourishing but small foreign trade on the 
Potomac and Chesapeake. 

On May 7, 1755, Governor Sharpe wrote to General 
Braddock of Mr. Lowndes : 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition. 
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"Dear General: 

"As I have been most earnestly solicited and importuned 
on my return to this place by one, Mr. Lowndes, a person 
whose Behavior and Conduct on all occasions make me very 
desirous of serving him, to apply to your Excellency and beg 
the Discharge of four Servants of his that were enlisted by H. 
Brereton just as he was leaving Rock Creek. He has a ship 
on the stocks which these servants were employed in building, 
fitting for sea. Others of the same Trade cannot be procured 
whereby the Vessel must remain unfinished and the Owner 
receive a prodigious Detriment unless by my intercession he 
can be favorably heard by your Excellency, and procure the 
Servants discharge. I have given him hopes of succeeding. ' ' 
(Brereton was a British Naval Lieutenant.) 

This impressment of shipbuilders, who were prob- 
ably slaves, shows that even before the Eevolution the 
British officers did so many high-handed things that 
they finally forced on the Americans the war cry of 
1812, "Freedom of the seas and sailors' rights." 

An advertisement taken from the Maryland Gazette, 
Annapolis, March 15, 1764, reads as follows : 

"Wanted for the Snow Apollo, Joseph Martin, Master, for 
London, and now lying in the Eastern Branch of the Patow- 
mack r Four Able Seamen. For further Particulars enquire 
of the Master on board, or of 

"Christopher Lowndes." 

A Snow Apollo is not, as might be imagined, an 
image of the Greek God sculptured in snow, but is, ac- 
cording to the Century Dictionary, a vessel of peculiar 
rigging which is no longer used. 

Mr. Stoddert became in 1783 a shipping merchant in 
Georgetown and a member of the firm of Forrest, Stod- 
dert and Murdock which established branch houses in 
London and Bordeaux. He built a spacious Colonial 
house on Prospect and Frederick (now 34th) Street 
10 
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which up to a few years ago (except for the addition of 
an incongruous bay window) remained unchanged, but 
is now much altered. The name of Prospect Street is 
probably derived from the large tract north of George- 
town which the Bealls and Stoddert owned jointly and 
was aptly named "Pretty Prospect." The Stoddert 
house fronts on Prospect Street and the garden ran 
along 34th Stret to within a short distance from the 
Potomac, commanding a charming view of Analostan 
Island, once the home of General John Mason. 

In 1791 Benjamin Stoddert and William Deakins, 
Jr., were in constant correspondence with General 
Washington ^s to buying the land upon which the Capi- 
tal City of the United States is built. 

Imagination, says Goethe, is one of the highest human 
faculties and while belonging more especially to the 
artist and poet, is also an attribute of the greatest 
statesmen, who "see their history written in a Nation's 
eyes." In judgment, says Jefferson, Washington was 
unapproachable, but may he not be credited also with 
comprehensive imagination and a strong sense of ar- 
chitectural beauty when we look at the Capital of our 
country which he laid out and the designs for the build- 
ings which he approved when he and the comparatively 
unknown but capable Frenchman, L 'Enfant, saw rise 
before them as in a dream the noble Capitol domi- 
nating the wide avenues of the "City Beautiful" 
bordered with stately buildings* and handsome resi- 
dences, filled with prosperous citizens of the New Re- 
public, while lofty monuments to departed greatness 
and the modern playgrounds for the happy children of 
the twentieth century show respect for the past and 
care for the future. Washington had, however, never 
seen Rome, Vienna or Paris— yet proved himself the 
equal of Peter the Great as the founder of a great city 
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and of Louis le Grand in his conception of one. No 
English city seems to have been deliberately planned. 
London, great as it is, apparently grew as its citizens 
pleased. Much of the City of Washington's beauty is 
due to L 'Enfant, that man of genius who was familiar 
with Paris, but a French word, ' ' difficile, ' ' must be used 
to describe a temper which finally wore out even the 
extraordinary patience of Washington. 

It is believed that Mr. Stoddert was especially dis- 
tinguished by the friendship of the General and that 
this partially decided the Founder of the Federal City 
to cut out of the original plan of L 'Enfant a square 
containing "Cool Spring,' ' which belonged to Mr. 
Stoddert. It was near Eastern Branch; and rough 
stone sidewalks from Georgetown to Washington were 
provided by Stoddert, perhaps out of gratitude for this 
act of consideration. 

In 1797 John Adams, previously Vice-President to 
Washington, was inaugurated President. At that time 
France was governed by the Directory which had suc- 
ceeded the Eeign of Terror. It ' ' expressed serious dis- 
contents" at Jay's Treaty as aiding England's com- 
merce, and Washington, himself, in 1796 selected Major 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, to succeed Monroe as envoy to France— a man, he 
says, " whose integrity, talents, experience and services 
had made him highly esteemed and respected in the 
Nation." He was to "maintain that good understand- 
ing which had hitherto existed between the two nations 
—and restore that cordiality which was at once the evi- 
dence and the pledge of a friendly union. ' ' 

A few days before Pinckney 's arrival at Paris, Tal- 
leyrand, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, informed 
Monroe of the formalities to be observed by him in 
taking leave of France, and by Pinckney preparatory 
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to his reception as an Envoy by the Directory. These 
formalities they observed exactly and on the 9th of 
December 5 presented officially to Talleyrand copies of 
their respective letters of recall and credence. Two 
days afterwards Talleyrand wrote to Monroe that the 
Directory had determined not to receive another min- 
ister plenipotentiary from the United States until the 
grievances complained of by them had been redressed. 
Cards of hospitality were refused General Pinckney 
and he was threatened with subjection to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of Police which meant arbitrary 
arrest and subsequent imprisonment in defiance of 
all diplomatic usage, possibly the guillotine. He was 
ordered to quit French territory and consequently with- 
drew to Holland, so that at this time the United States 
had no representative in the capital of her great Ally. 
A second Embassy to France was appointed by Mr. 
Adams about November, 1797, consisting of Pinckney, 
John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry. They were re- 
fused audience both by M. Talleyrand, then Foreign 
Minister, and by the hostile Directory on the pretext 
of injury by the Jay Treaty, but were in close asso- 
ciation with the persons designated as X. Y. Z. in the 
communications of the Envoys Extraordinary of the 
United States to their government. X. was M. Hott- 
guer, Y., M. Bellami, and Z., M. de Hauteval. In the 
conversation with Pinckney, Marshall and Gerry, X., 
M. Hottguer, said: "Gentlemen, you do not speak to 
the point ; it is money ; it is expected that you furnish 
money.'' "We replied," say the Envoys, "No, not a 
sixpence." Talleyrand conveyed the idea to them 
through these emissaries that he expected $250,000 for 
introducing the Envoys to the Directors, who desired a 
loan, virtually a gift, of $2,800,000 more. When given 

5 1797. 
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audience this proposition was met by Pinckney's im- 
mortal exclamation : "Millions for defence but not one 
cent for tribute, ' ' negotiations were broken off and he 
again withdrew to Holland accompanied by John Mar- 
shall, and they were in Philadelphia in the fall of 1798 
when Pinckney 's speech was used as a toast at patriotic 
banquets. 

The references in letters of Benjamin Stoddert apply 
to the third Embassy of Messrs. Davie, Ellsworth and 
Vans-Murray who went to Paris in 1798, and were 
kindly received by First Consul Bonaparte who had 
put down the Directory and restored order in France ; 
and a Convention on the 30th of September, 1800, gave 
back to the United States ships captured by France but 
not yet condemned as prizes, and "provided for free- 
dom of commerce between the two nations, stipulating 
that ' free ships shall give freedom of goods. ' They also 
made provisions favorable to neutral commerce. ' ' 

At this time, while war was not regularly declared 
against France, the situation was like that preceding 
the Eevolution when the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill were fought, before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. The necessity for a strong 
Army and Navy at once became apparent. Hamilton 
pled for a force of fifty thousand men, ten thousand of 
them to be horse, which Adams laughed at, but as Presi- 
dent he thought a Navy and Navy Department essen- 
tial, and on the 11th of April, 1798, William Bingham, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced in the Senate a bill "to 
establish an Executive Department to be denominated 
the Department of the Navy." This bill was opposed 
by Humphrey Marshall and Paine, of Vermont, and 
also by Albert Gallatin, but finally passed both houses 

• Translation of X. Y. Z. papers from the French, made by University 
of Pennsylvania — now in the Library of Congress also. 
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of Congress and on April 30, 1798, received the sig- 
nature of President Adams. Thus was the Navy De- 
partment of the United States separated from that of 
War. 

The Executive Journal of Tuesday, May 1, 1798, 
leaves no doubt that the President's first nomination 
for Secretary of the Navy was that of Mr. Cabot, of 
Massachusetts, as shown by the following letter of 
that date. 7 

"Gentlemen of the Senate: 

"I nominate Hon. George Cabot of Massachusetts to be 
Secretary of the Navy. 

"John Adams/ ' 

"Confirmed May 3rd, 1798/ ' 

On May 5 Pickering sent to Cabot his appointment 
worded thus : 

"Sir: The President of the United States being desirous of 
availing the public of your services as Secretary of the Navy 
of the United States, I have now the honor of enclosing the 
Commission, and of expressing the sentiments of respect with 
which, I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

"Timothy Pickering/ ' 

This commission was enclosed in a letter in which 
Pickering urges Mr. Cabot to accept the appointment, 
saying : " If you decline taking the office, where will the 
country find a substitute? There is not one in Phila- 
delphia, and you will readily believe there is no one 
Southward of it." 8 

On May 11, Cabot, with the promptness of a Boston 
merchant, replied to this letter, refusing this appoint- 
ment as he had already done that of Envoy to France 
tendered him by the President. 

In 1798 letters between Philadelphia and Brookline 

7 Page '272. 

s" Life of George Cabot,' ' by Henry Cabot Lodge. Published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1877. 
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were not delivered by post in less than six or seven 
days, as evidenced by the dates of John Adams 's own 
letters, so that the Secretary of State's letter of May 5 
could not have reached Mr. Ca!bot until May 11, nor 
could his reply of that date have been received by the 
Department of State in Philadelphia until May 17. 

"I afterwards," says Mr. Adams in the Boston 
Patriot letters, "nominated Mr. Cabot to be Secretary 
of the Navy, a station as useful, as important and as 
honorable as the other, 9 and for which he is eminently 
qualified. But this he refused/' 10 Mr.. Henry Cabot 
Lodge in his Life of his great-grandfather, George 
Cabot, quotes this letter but leave out the last and most 
important sentence, yet admits the fact in another para- 
graph. "Fortunately, too," he says, "neither the Ad- 
ministration nor the country was embarrassed by his 
(Cabot's) refusal, since his successor, Mr. Stoddert, 
proved himself an able and efficient officer. " In a note 
on the same page Mr. Lodge explains : "I say successor, 
because Mr. Cabot actually held the office for a month, 
and his name stands first on the list of the Secretaries 
of the Navy," but the dates cited below prove the 
unintentional inaccuracy of Mr. Lodge's statement 
of facts. The Quinquennial Catalogue (1782-1885) of 
Harvard University records George Cabot's appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Navy in 1779, that is before 
that Department existed, and before the Surrender of 
Yorktown! 11 The other Navy Lists 12 at the Library 

s Envoy to France, which Cabot declined. 

10 Life and Works of John Adams by Charles Francis Adams, Vol. IX, 
page 287. 

11 Nothing can be proved by that authority, except that Cabot en- 
tered Harvard in 1766 but did not graduate as he left there a Sopho- 
more in 1768 and went to sea. He did not become Secretary of the 
Navy before that Department existed in his 29th year. He was Senator 
from Massachusetts, 1791-1796, when he resigned. 

12 U. S. Navy Register, 1782^1882, by Thomas H. S. Hamersley, Mili- 
tary and Naval Publisher, Washington, D. C. 
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of Congress give appointment and confirmation as 
May 3, 1798, but add "declined," so that Cabot never 
held office for a month or a day. Stoddert was not 
"successor" of Cabot except as to appointment, but 
he was the organizer of the present Navy Department, 
of which h,e was the first Secretary. 

On Friday, May 18, 1798, the Executive Journal gives 
the message of Adams nominating Stoddert : 

"Gentlemen of the Senate: 

"I nominate Benjamin Stoddert of Maryland to be Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in Place of George Cabot who has declined 
his appointment. 

"John Adams.' ' 

"Confirmed May 21st, 1798." 

On May 26, Mr. Stoddert wrote the following letter 
to Francis Lowndes : 

"Dear Sir: 

"I suppose you have heard of my appointment to be Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the United States. I have not deter 
mined to accept — and what you will think more extraordinary 
— I have not determined to refuse. I hate office — have no 
desire for fancied or real importance and wish to spend my 
life in retirement and ease without bustle of any kind. Yet 
it seems cowardly at such a time as this to refuse an impor- 
tant and highly responsible position. . . . You know I have 
heretofore managed Peaceable ships very well. Why should 
I not be able to direct as well those of War? After all this 
preface I think there is about thirty to one that I shall not 
accept. But that I may be able to consider every side of the 
question let me know whether you will in case I do accept, 
undertake to act as owner of my concerns on the Beaver Dam 
for two years and a half. . . . All this would require some of 
your time and some attention. I know if you would take it 
at all it would be to serve me. But to have a proper tie upon 
your conscience I should insist on your receiving a commis- 
sion on all the money received for the wood and the products 
of both places. . . . 
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" After two and a half years, both Becky (who is not 
alarmed at the Idea of Philadelphia) and myself shall be fond 
enough of spending the rest of our time in tranquillity at 
Bladensburg. 

"I am, Dear Sir, yours sincerely 

"B. Stoddert." 

Mrs. Stoddert would no doubt have objected to com- 
ing down to posterity as "Becky" when she owned the 
stately name of Rebecca. 

On the 18th of June Major Stoddert wrote three 
letters, one to the Treasury Department asking for a 
statement in respect to the purchase of the twelve ships 
authorized by Congress, and the other two to Captain 
Jeremiah Yellott, navy agent at Baltimore. These 
letters were the first that were written by the American 
Navy Department, 13 and show the energy and enthu- 
siasm with which the First Secretary took up his pa- 
triotic duties. In the second of these letters Mr. Stod- 
dert says : 

"I mentioned to you in a letter of to Day that I had not 
before entered upon the duties of my Office, in fact I have not 
yet taken the oath of office, this I shall do Tomorrow, and by 
the next Post shall write you officially. . . . 

"Mr. McHenry has been absent ever since my arrival here 
— now Mr. Wolcot is gone to New York, these circumstances 
have kept back the Business of my Department. I hope it 
will be better attended to in the future, and if the assistance 
of Gentlemen of your knowledge and worth can be obtained, 
I shall not despair of discharging the duties of my Office with 
promptness and economy, two things highly essential to be 
observed in the present crisis of our affairs." 

The ships that were ordered by General Washington 
and named by Pickering in 1794 were the United 

13 Proceedings U. 8. Naval Institute, page 1015, Vol. XXXII, chapter 
by Charles Oscar Paullin. 
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States, which did not sail until July, 1798, Constel- 
lation, June, 1798, Constitution, July 20, 1798, Cong- 
ress, 1799, President, 1801, and Chesapeake, 1800, and 
the first instructions given by the New Department to 
the Navy were as follows: 

"Instructions to the Commanders of armed vessels, belong- 
ing to the United States, were given at Philadelphia, the 
tenth day of July in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-eight, and in the twenty-third 
year of our Independence. 

"In pursuance of the Acts of Congress, passed on the 
28th day of May, the twenty-eighth day of June, and the 
ninth day of July : 

"You are, hereby, authorized, instructed and directed to 
subdue seize and take any armed French vessel, or vessels 
sailing under authority or pretence of authority from the 
French Republic, which shall be found within the jurisdic- 
tional limits of the United States, or elsewhere on the high 
seas ; and such captured vessel with her Apparel, Guns, and 
Appurtenances, and the Goods and Effects which shall be 
found on board the same, together with all French persons 
and others, who shall be found acting on board ; to bring her 
within some port of the United States ; and also to retake any 
vessels, Goods, and Effects of the Citizens of the United States, 
or persons resident therein which may have been captured by 
any French Vessel, in order that proceedings may be had 
concerning such capture or recapture in due form or Law, 
and as to right shall appertain. 

"By command &c, &c, 

"(Sgd) Ben. Stoddert." 14 

And the following circular was issued by Mr. Stoddert 
on December 29, 1798, to the ' c Commanders of Armed 
Vessels in the Service of the United States" and refers 
especially to conflicts with the Barfoary Pirates who in- 
fested the Mediterranean and were finally driven out 
by our Navy. 

I* From Ms. Letters to Officers of Ships of War, Vol. I, page 98-9. 
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"Sir, — It is the positive command of the President that 
on no pretence whatever you permit the public vessel of war 
under your command to be detained or searched, nor any of 
the officers or men belonging to her to be taken from her, 
by the ships or vessels of any foreign nation, so long as you 
are in a capacity to repel such outrage on the honor of the 
American flag. If force should be exerted to compel your 
submission, you are to resist that force to the utmost of your 
power, and when over-powered by superior force you are to 
strike your flag, and thus yield your vessel as well as your 
men ; but never your men without your vessel. 

"You will remember, however, that your demeanor be re- 
spectful and friendly to the vessels and people of all nations 
in amity with the United States ; and that you avoid as care- 
fully the commission of, as the submission to, insult or injury. 
"I have the honor to be, etc. . . . 

"Ben. Stoddert. ' ,15 

In the same month Stoddert had reported to the 
* * Committee of the House on the Naval Establishment ' ' 
that " docks will be highly necessary in repairing our 
ships, to avoid the tedious, expensive and sometimes 
dangerous operation of heaving down. They can un- 
doubtedly be made in the Eastern States, where the 
tides rise very considerably; probably in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Ehode Island," and added, 
that if they could be made to equal advantage to the 
southward, it would be well to have a dock near the 
entrance of the Chesapeake Bay. In January, 1800, 
Humphreys was sent to New England to select eligible 
sites for these future docks. Humphreys chose New- 
port as the best and the Secretary of the Navy agreed 
with him, but Adams 's administration went out of office 
before the affair had been concluded. "It was cer- 
tainly not the fault of the Secretary of the Navy that 
docks were not erected. When Humphreys was about 

is Letters of Officers of Ships of War, Vol. I, March 16, 1798, to 
April, 1799, page 319. 
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to leave for New England on his tour of inspection, 
Stoddert's instructions were that it was proper that a 
dock i should be begun, at a place, and on a plan capable 
of great extension. Although a Dock sufficient to con- 
tain not more than one Ship will be attempted in the 
first instance, it ought to be foreseen that it may be 
necessary to annex to it hereafter Docks to contain 20 
Ships of the line, and that the works now to be erected 
should constitute a permanent part of the whole estab- 
lishment.' It was, however, many years before the 
American Navy was to have a single dock ; and even at 
the present time its docking facilities are hardly so 
extensive as those planned by the first Secretary of the 
Navy." 16 

Stoddert established six Navy Yards, and also placed 
Navy agents at the most important Atlantic ports, but 
the Washington Navy Yard was not acquired until 
1800. It was put under charge of that able officer, Com : 
modore Tingey, and was burned by him in the panic of 
1814, when Cockburn took Washington and burned the 
Executive Mansion of that time. 

In 1798 the Navy Department newly organized was 
housed in two rooms in Philadelphia. It' was small 
but efficient. Joshua Humphreys, the best American 
shipbuilder, was attached to it as "Principal Naval 
Constructor of the United States" with a salary of 
$2,000. He was the technical counselor of the Secre- 
tary who as a member of the Cabinet received $3,000. 

It yas also during Mr. Stoddert 's term of office that 
the Marine Corps was reorganized. On the 11th of 
July, 1798, an act was approved "for the establishing 
and organizing a ' Marine Corps.' " 17 This was prac- 

16 Oscar Paullin, State Papers, Naval Affairs, Vol. I, 66, 89-102; 
General Letters, Navy Department Archives, Vol. II, 300-01; Vol. Ill, 
134-44. 

17 "History of the U. S. Marine Corps,' ' by Richard S. Collum, 
page 41. 
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tically a revival of the Marine Corps of the Continental 
times which had so distinguished itself after 1775. 

In 1797 three ships constituted the United States 
Navy ; at the close of 1798, twenty were in commission ; 
in Decem'ber, 1799, thirty-three. Finally the Naval 
force during the French War amounted, according to 
Thomas Clark, to forty vessels; another estimate de- 
clared it to be fifty vessels of various sorts. 18 

Three days after the organization of the Navy De- 
partment, on June 21, 1798, President John Adams, in- 
censed by the treatment of Pinckney in France, de- 
clared: "I will never send another Minister to France 
without assurance that he will be received, respected 
and honored as the representative of a great, free, 
powerful and independent Nation," so that diplomatic 
relations with that country were practically broken off 
at that date and preparations for war with France, our 
strongest ally during the American Revolution, begun. 
The correspondence laid before Congress at this time 
is known as the X. Y. Z. papers, as these letters were 
used as a cipher to conceal the names of the tools of 
Talleyrand and the French Directory. 

Before the year 1798 closed, Captain Decatur (not 
Stephen Decatur but his father) made a capture of 
L'Incroydble and on February 9, 1799, Commodore 
Truxton, commanding the Constellation, captured L'ln- 
surgente, the fastest ship of the French Navy and dis- 
abled La Vengeance while on his cruises in the West 
Indies, 19 which have been called the school of the old 
American Navy of wooden sailing ships, as "the years 
from 1798 to 1815 have been declared to be the heroic 
age of the American Navy. ' ' 

is Clarke, in his book written in 1813, says forty ships. 300 Amer- 
ican merchant vessels were authorized as privateers. 

19 Oscar Paullin in Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute, Vol. 
XXXII, page 1018. 
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Truxton's ship, the Constellation, was built at the 
shipyard of David Stodder of Baltimore. "She has 
been described as one of those happy, first products of 
our Navy that were never afterwards surpassed. In 
beauty of hull she was not even equalled by the famous 
Constitution. The easy swell of her sides and the gen- 
eral harmony of her proportions were incomparable." 20 

Truxton's victory over the French ships brought 
great distinction to the new navy, and began the enlist- 
ment under Stoddert of what he demanded, ' ' sprightly, 
well educated, young men of good principles and 
spirit," 21 such as Stephen Decatur, who entered as a 
midshipman at nineteen in 1798 ; William Bairibridge, 
formerly in the merchant service; Isaac Hull, aged 
twenty-three, and Jacob Jones, who at the age of 
twenty-nine became midshipman, as did James Law- 
rence on the 14th of September, 1798; William Allen 
in May, 1800, and William Burrows in the same year. 
Oliver H. Perry entered the Navy on April 7, 1799, 
Theodore Hunt a'bout the same time. David Porter, 
who at sixteen had twice resisted a British press gang, 
became a midshipman at this time; Johnson Blakely 
and Lewis Warrington in 1800. In 1798 Charles 
Stewart and James Barron sought and obtained Lieu- 
tenancies. 

The popularity of the Navy was such that it was 
more difficult to keep men out of it than to enlist them, 
in fact Stoddert so increased the number of midship- 
men that he said he "was ashamed of himself." Soon 
there was a bitter strife between Captains Truxtpn and 
Talbot as to their relative rank. Truxton offered his 
resignation, which he subsequently withdrew, and Tal- 
bot did resign. Stoddert wrote in 1799 : "This avarice 
of rank in the infancy of our Service is the Devil." 

20 Life of Commodore John Eodgers by Charles Oscar Paullin, page 35. 

21 These are Stoddert 's own words as quoted by Paullin. 
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In the days of flogging with cat-o '-nine-tails at the 
will of the ship 's captain, Truxton had but one flogging 
on the Constellation and the gallant tars of that cele- 
brated frigate were so patriotic that they were content 
with rations of "salt horse" and stale pilot bread, 
washed down with water of doubtful freshness, pro- 
vided victory crowned the Stars and Stripes at the 
mast-head ! 

In March, 1800, Congress voted a gold medal to 
Commodore Thomas Truxton with the "Thanks of the 
Nation," and a silver service costing 600 guineas, or 
over $3,000, was presented to him by the merchants of 
London. But the handsomest tribute he received was 
that of Barreau, the defeated Commander of L'lnsur- 
gente, who congratulated himself upon having been 
made captive by an officer "uniting in himself all the 
qualities which characterize a man of honor, courage 
and humanity !" Yet in spite of the homage of friend 
and foe, Jefferson felt compelled to accept Truxton's 
hastily offered resignation and thus the Navy lost its 
best officer. 

The yellow fever which had lurked in Philadelphia 
since 1793, became epidemic in 1799, and was peculiarly 
fatal about the wharves where the West India fleet 
anchored. The porter of the Navy Department died of 
it, and the Government was finally forced to move to 
Trenton, whence Secretary Stoddert wrote the Presi- 
dent two letters from which the following extracts are 
made: 

"August, 1799. 

"Sir: The officers (of the Cabinet) are all here and not 
badly accomodated. Will you, Sir, pardon the liberty I 
take in expressing a wish that it may not inconvenience you 
to join them here before the ministers depart for France? 
... I could urge both public considerations and those which 
relate more immediately to yourself to justify the wish I have 
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ventured to' express but I will only say that your presence 
here before the departure of the Ministers would afford great 
satisfaction to the best disposed and best informed men in that 
part of the country with which I am acquainted. . . . 

"I have the honor to be . . . etc. . . . 

"Ben. Stoddert." 

Mr. Adams answered : 

' i The terms of accomodation with France were so minutely 
discussed by us all before I took leave of you at Philadelphia 
that I suppose there will be no difference in sentiment among 
us. . . . Upon this subject I solicit your confidential com- 
munications by every post. As I have ever considered this 
maneuvrfe of the French as the deepest and subtlest, which 
the genius of the Directory and their minister has ever in- 
vented for the division of our people, I am determined, if 
they ever succeed in it, the world shall be convinced that 
their success was owing either to want of capacity, or want 
of support, in 

"John Adams. 

"P.S. Though I have marked this letter private, you may 
use it at your discretion for the purposes intended." 

On the 13th of September Major Stoddert again 
wrote to President Adams : 

"Whether it be decided to suspend the mission, or other- 
wise the decision may and will be important. It will be a 
great measure either way, and will be attended with conse- 
quences in proportion to its magnitude. All the solemnity 
possible should perhaps be given to the decision. General 
Washington, one of the most attentive men in the world to 
the manner of doing things, owed a great proportion of his 
celebrity to this circumstance. It appears to me, that the 
decision in question would be better supported throughout 
the country, if it be taken when you are surrounded by the 
officers of government and the ministers, even if it should be 
against their unanimous advice. . . . Colonel Pickering is cer- 
tainly too much occupied with the business of his department 
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to find time to understand this subject so well as our com- 
missioners and the Attorney-General must do; and it has, 
therefore, appeared to me that the best course would be to 
call these gentlemen, at least the Attorney-General, to .the 
seat of government to prepare the representation, which 
should afterwards be pruned by the heads of department, of 
every thing like acrimony, and of any argument, if any such 
found admittance, calculated to confute rather than to con- 
vince. ... I have given my opinions with candor, but with 
great diffidence; for I am sensible that I am but a poor poli- 
tician. I hope you will not think the trouble of an answer 
at all necessary. Whatever course you take, my inclination 
will prompt me to think right, and my duty to support. 
"I have the honor to be . . . etc. . . . 

"Ben. Stoddert.' ' 

It is alleged, and apparently proved, that three mem- 
bers of Adams's Cabinet were bitterly but covertly op- 
posed to his nomination for another term. Finally all 
three resigned. Stoddert and Charles Lee were faith- 
ful to their chief. 

General Washington made a visit to Philadelphia in 
November, 1798, evidently to give his opinion to the 
administration as to resenting what John Marshall 
called, when he returned from France in October of 
that year, "the open contumely and undisguised insult 
suffered to the United States in the persons of their 
ministers, when under slight pretexts the executive (the 
French Directory) delayed to accredit them as repre- 
sentatives of an independent nation." 

Already on the 18th of October of that year Wash- 
ington had written to Timothy Pickering: "My opinion 
always has been (however necessary to be in a state of 
preparation) that no formidable invasion is to be ap- 
prehended from France while Great Britain and that 
country are at War— not from any favorable disposi- 
tion the latter has towards us, but from actual inability 
ii 
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to transport Troops and munitions of "War while their 
ports are blockaded. ' ' 

On September 16, Adams wrote to Pickering: "The 
revolution in the revival of the clubs and the strong 
appearances of another reign of democratic fury and 
sanguinary anarchy in France, seem to justify a re- 
laxation of our zeal for the sudden and hasty departure 
of our envoys"— but on October 16, Stoddert was or- 
dered immediately to "transmit orders to Captain 
Barry to receive on board his frigate and convey to 
France, and such port of France as they shall desire, 
our envoys to the French Republic. ' ' Davie, Ellsworth, 
Gerry seem to have been in France since 1797. 

Major Stoddert had already been at the seat of gov- 
ernment, then in Philadelphia, some months when his 
family joined him in November, 1798. At this time 
Mrs. Stoddert wrote some letters to her cousin, Miss 
Eliza Gantt, of Graden, in Prince George's County, 
Maryland, some of which were published a few years 
ago in Lippincott's Magazine. The Stodderts at first 
stopped at Mrs. Rosanna White's, Eighth and Chestnut 
Streets, and then took the house of Major Jackson, 
"Washington's aide-de-camp, at Tenth and Chestnut, 
"a very retired part of the City" says this Maryland 
lady. "I declare at night and in the night it is much 
more quiet than Geoigetown, nothing to be heard but 
the Watchman. Mrs. White (the sister-in-law of 
Bishop White) lives charmingly and to appearance 
and I daresay in reallity (sic) everything is clean, and 
only genteel people board there. I for the first time 
for twenty large odd years, saw General Washington 
there; it is his boarding house too. We breakfasted 
together every morning but only dined with him once 
and that was last Sunday— he makes a point of not 
going abroad on Sundays I am told, and I suppose that 
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was the reason he dined at Mrs. White's last Sunday. 
He receives invitations constantly every day I believe, 
to dine out." 

General Washington's Diary at this time bears wit- 
ness to the accuracy of this piece of ' ' antedeluvian 
gossip. " In it he says : ' ' Dined at Dr. White's (Bishop 
of Penn.), dined with Bingham (Mrs. Bingham nee 
Willing was the leader of fashion in Philadelphia at 
that time), with President Adams, 180 High Street, 
and also with Eobert Morris" who was then in the 
debtor 's apartment of the old Walnut Street Prison at 
Sixth and Walnut. Robert Morris who practically 
financed the Revolution had become bankrupt and suf- 
fered the rigors of the law. Stoddert is said by family 
tradition to have lent him $30,000 dollars— which he lost 
by Morris 's failure. 

The only record of the table talk of the ' ' Cincinnatus 
of the West" is "that even General Washington talked 
of ladies wearing wigs" and Mrs. Stoddert bows to 
him as an arbiter of fashion— a new role for the hero of 
Valley Forge and Trenton. 

Washington died on the 14th of December, 1799. On 
the 26th of the same month there was a memorial 
service for him in Philadelphia, and Ben. Stoddert and 
James McHenry were two of the pall bearers, accord- 
ing to the account in the Centinel newspaper of that 
week. Elizabeth Stoddert 22 wrote to "My dear Miss 
Lowndes," her Mother's sister, of the " Funeral Eu- 
logium by General Lee" and of "the most splendid 
procession ever seen in America." 

In 1800 the Government removed to Washington and 
the "Navy Office" was established at 2107 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The family of the Secretary returned 

22 Afterwards wife of Dr. Thomas Ewell and mother of Lt. Gen. Ewell, 
C. S. A. 
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to their old home in Georgetown, where Mrs. Stoddert 
died a few years later and is buried at Addison's Chapel 
in Maryland. She left eight children and Mr. Stod- 
dert proved himself a tender and judicious father to 
them, and they regarded him with a fondness and ad- 
miration rare in these days of parental criticism. 

Before the Government was removed to Washington, 
McHenry resigned the Secretaryship of War and Mr. 
Adams wrote to Stoddert as follows : 

"To Benjamin Stoddert. 

"Philadelphia, 26 May, 1800. 
"Sir, — I hereby request you on the 1st of June, or when- 
ever Mr. McHenry shall leave the war office, to take upon 
you the charge of that office, and I. hereby invest you with 
full power and authority to exercise all the functions of sec- 
retary of the department of war, and charge you with all the 
duties and obligations attached by law to that office, until a 
successor regularly appointed and commissioned shall appear 
to relieve you. 
"I am, etc., 

"John Adams.' ' 

"B. Stoddert to John Adams. 

"Philadelphia, 26 May, 1800. 
"Sir, — I have the honor of your direction of this day's 
date, for me to take upon myself the charge of the war office, 
and to exercise all the functions of secretary of the depart- 
ment of war, from the first day of June, or from the time Mr. 
McHenry shall leave the office, until a successor regularly 
appointed and commissioned shall appear to relieve me ; which 
I shall attend to with great cheerfulness, but under the hope 
that I may be soon relieved from the duties enjoined on me. 
"I have the honor to be etc., etc., 

"Ben. Stoddert." 

In March, 1801, when Jefferson became President, 
Mr. Stoddert was invited to remain in office, and did so 
for one month. Thus he was Secretary of the Navy 
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under two rival Administrations, and of War also for 
some weeks, but owing to the unpopularity of the Fed- 
eralists, neither Mr. Adams nor he received the credit 
due that Administration for creating "the nucleus of 
the gallant little Navy which won such triumphs over 
England in 1812.' ' 

Charles W. Goldsborough, who was appointed to 
office in the Navy Department in 1798, served in it con- 
tinuously for nearly forty years. He said of Stod- 
dert 's appointment as Secretary, that it was the best 
that fould have been made, as "to the most ardent 
patriotism he united an inflexible integrity, a discrimi- 
nating mind, great capacity for business and a most 
persevering industry. ' ' 

An apparent proof of his success in organization is 
that in this very year of 1916 "The Judge Advocate 
General has lately recommended the codification of the 
articles for the government of the navy. There has 
been no revision of the articles since 1800, and many 
of them are antiquated. They were formulated to 
apply to the navy in the days of sailing ships." 

The appropriation for the Navy which Mr. Stod- 
dert's report (as head of the organized department) 
influenced Congress to make on February 25, 1799, was 
for one million dollars, less than has lately been allowed 
for one Navy Yard. With that amount he managed 
to build a Navy,— which John Adams says— "called 
suddenly into existence by a great national exigency, 
has raised us in our own esteem and by the protection 
afforded our commerce, has effected to the extent 
of our expectations the objects for which it was 
created. ' ,23 

The last appearance in public of Major Stoddert was 

23 i ' Life and Works of John Adams, ' ' by Charles Francis Adams, 
Vol. IX, page 145. Little, Brown & Co., 1854. 
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at the funeral of his old friend, General Lingan, who 
was killed during the attack of a Baltimore mob on 
A. C. Hanson, editor in 1812 of the Baltimore Federal 
Republican newspaper. General "Lighthorse" Harry 
Lee, who was sent to put down the revolt, received 
grave injuries from which he never recovered. Lin- 
gan's mangled body was not allowed to be given to his 
family, 24 but the people assembled in multitudes near 
Georgetown for funeral services, at which Colonel 
Stuart and Major Stoddert, both old Revolutionary sol- 
diers, supported on the platform the venerable Major 
Musgrove, "disfigured by wounds received in the mid- 
night defence of the Federal journal." The oration 
was by G. W. P. Custis, Washington's adopted grand- 
son. 

The man who won the confidence of Washington, the 
affection of Adams, the esteem of Jefferson, the inti- 
mate friendship of Lighthorse Harry Lee and Fraaicis 
Scott Key, the respect of Aaron Burr, the warm sup- 
port of Truxton and Decatur, was, as he said of him- 
self, but a "poor politician. ' ' Yet he gave to his coun- 
try the unstinted service of his best years and never 
forfeited his integrity for place, power or wealth. He 
died in 1813 and was laid at Addison's Chapel, Mary- 
land, beside his wife. His best legacy to his children 
was the record of his patriotic life, and the motto which 
inspired it— 

Denique Decus. 

24 Says G. W. P. Custis in his ' ' Eecollections, ' ' Charles Oscar Paullin. 



